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Three Austin Mo- 
tor Sweepers be- 
fore the famous 
Houston Conven- 
tion Hall, where 
the National 
Democratic Con- 
vention was held 
in 1928. 























ouston, Texas, 


comes back to Austins 


The City of Houston has had considerable 
experience with motor sweepers, having pur- 
chased various types since buying their first 
Austin. And, now, Houston has purchased 
three more Austins. 


A Wheel Chassis 
Beltless Elevator 
2speed 42’ Oscillating 
Gutter Broom 
This is no new story with Austin Motor 
Sweepers. So satisfactory had the Austin 
proved itself in operating efficiency and free- 
dom from costly upkeep that when new 
equipment was needed, nothing but Austins 


would do. 


The features that build Austin Motor Sweep- 
er acceptance include: the standard 4-Wheel Chassis, the Beltless Ele- 
vator and the 2 Speed, 42-inch Oscillating Gutter Broom. 


W rite for complete information, today. The Austin-Western Road Machin- 
ery Co., 400 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. Branches in all 
principal cities. 


Austin-Western 
ROAD MACHINERY 
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TODAY’S CONTRIBUTION TO PUBLIC MANAGEMENT 
OF TOMORROW 


EDITORIAL 


Perhaps no experienced city manager 
doubts that the successful public administrator 
of the future must be specially trained for his 
exacting service. As a group we indorse this 
doctrine and give thought to curricula and to 
other means for training young men and wom- 
en for public management. 

I sometimes wonder whether this com- 
mendable anxiety for the future may not dull 
our sensitiveness to the pressing obligation of 
the present. 

Public management has been defined as 
the application of business principles to public 
affairs, with proper regard for the democratic 
nature of our institutions. This conception in- 
troduces at once the element of efficiency; but 
that is not all. For as “business,” interpreted 
as a vast fund of experience in human rela- 
tionships, means something more than making 
money, so public management means some- 
thing more than efficiency in government. It 
means also integrity in government. Efficiency 
and integrity in government is a worthy ideal 
to hold before the men and women who will be 
the managers of tomorrow. It is much more 
convincing as an accomplishment of today. 

On the efficiency side substantial progress 
has been made but numerous possibilities re- 
main. For one thing, principles of public man- 
agement are to be tentatively developed, tested 
and perfected, evolving out of the conclusions 
and implications of the experience of the men 
now in active practice. This obviously imposes 
upon the manager the obligation of so im- 
proving himself that he may interpret his ex- 
perience, capitalizing it for himself and re- 
cording it for the benefit of others. Sheldon, 
an English writer, has said that management 
consists in delving into experience and building 
upon facts; that its leadership is based upon 
knowledge. 


If public managers are to lead the way 
toward governmental efficiency, that leadership 
must be based upon knowledge. 

On the other side of our ideal, managers 
have a responsibility, and they are in a strate- 
gic position, to restore public confidence in the 
integrity of government. And of the two, this 
is the more intriguing and exacting challenge. 

Business and industry place a high money 
value upon good will, which is just another 
name for public faith in the character of the 
men who control the business and its output. 
Can we have good will in government? I think 
we can. Not that the product of public service 
shall always be the same; but that it shall al- 
ways be of superior quality. Not that posses- 
sion of the essential virtues shall be the sole 
qualification for responsible public employ- 
ment; but that there shall be developed such 
a tradition of fundamental honesty and whole- 
someness and well-rounded integrity among 
professional administrators that the thinking 
public will respect them for what they are as 
well as for what they can do. 

Such, it seems to me, must be today’s 
contribution to public management of tomor- 
row. To admit it as the group responsibility of 
more than four hundred city managers is to 
give impetus to a movement of tremendous 
importance. For each to accept it as an indi- 
vidual obligation is to assure its consumma- 
tion. 
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EDITORIAL 


Council-Manager Propaganda 


The International City Managers’ Asso- 
ciation headquarters receives so many requests 
for propaganda for use in campaigns for the 
council-manager plan of government that a 
statement of the attitude of this Association on 
this point seems necessary. It is not the policy 
of the International City Managers’ Associa- 
tion to engage in change of charter campaigns. 
This service is provided by the National Munic- 
ipal League, New York City, which organiza- 
tion offers a charter and information service to 
local charter committees or organizations in- 
terested in the adoption of council-manager 
charters. 

The International City Managers’ Asso- 
ciation, organized in 1914, is an unincorporated 
professional organization of city managers. It 
provides affiliation also for others interested in 
the profession. The chief purpose of the Asso- 
ciation is to aid in the improvement of local 
government administration. This it attempts 
to do by: maintaining representation on joint 
committees dealing with such matters as meas- 
urement standards in government, municipal 
reporting, and uniform crime records; offering 
a limited consulting service; maintaining a 
standing committee on research; making avail- 
able, through the columns of PuBLic MANAGE- 
MENT, a digest of the more significant current 
literature in the field of local government; dis- 
tributing a bi-weekly bulletin dealing with cur- 
rent news items in the field; holding annual 
meetings which are open to the public; pub- 
lishing a yearbook containing the proceedings 
of the convention; keeping a service record file 
of all city managers; ascertaining and record- 
ing the more significant developments in ad- 
ministrative or managerial practice; and, main- 
taining a high professional standard among its 
members. If through such activities the coun- 
cil-manager plan of government is promoted 
we shall be pleased, but only in such a manner 
do we participate in the spread and growth of 
the movement. 


Editorial Advisory Board 

Elsewhere in this issue we are pleased to 
announce the personnel of our editorial advi- 
sory board. This plan is evidence of our earnest 
desire to bring to the readers of this magazine 


COMMENT 


the seasoned judgment of men well known 
wherever local government problems are dis- 
cussed. The Editorial Council will advise on 
matters of general policy while the Contribut- 
ing Editors will provide close contact with: 
(1) those universities which have shown a 
special interest in municipal administration; 
(2) the municipal research movement; (3) 
men actively engaged in municipal manage- 
ment; and, (4) leaders in the field of local 
government in foreign countries. The Edi- 
torial Consultants will keep the readers of 
PuBLIC MANAGEMENT in constant touch with 
significant developments in their respective 
fields. We acknowledge our grateful apprecia- 
tion to these men who have-consented to give 
of their time and talent in furthering the im- 
provement of local government administration. 


Meet You at Fort Worth 

The annual convention to many affords 
the only means whereby one manager may 
meet another member of his profession. This 
opportunity to exchange experiences is invalu- 
able. It is believed the program this year will 
be of greater interest than that of any previous 
convention. Whether the meeting which con- 
venes on November 20 will be the largest de- 
pends almost entirely upon the individual city 
managers and councilmen. Most of the leading 
managers will be there. That is one reason 
why they are leaders in the profession. The 
tentative program for the convention appears 
elsewhere in this issue. 


Next Month 

The next issue will contain the fifth of our 
special series of articles entitled ‘““The Scope 
of Local Government Administration,” by 
Louis Brownlow, a municipal administrator of 
many years’ experience and now municipal 
consultant to the City Housing Corporation, 
New York City. Harrington Place, chief en- 
gineer of the Detroit Bureau of Governmental 
Research, is preparing an article on the salvag- 
ing of municipal waste—a problem more often 
ignored than recognized in this country. Dr. 
Charles E. Merriam, chairman of the depart- 
ment of political science, The University of 
Chicago, and a keen observer of local govern- 
ment administration, will contribute the signed 
editorial. 
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IV. THE GROWTH OF MUNICIPAL FUNCTIONS: 


By LENT D. UPSON 
Director, Detroit Bureau of Governmental Research, Inc. 


An aged Illinois farmer sometimes told of 
his experiences before the coming of the rail- 
road—of wheat reaped with a cradle, threshed 
with a flail, and wagoned 100 miles to Chicago, 
three days in and as many back. Now his 
grandchildren make the same trip in as many 
hours—aided by paved roads, wide streets, 
traffic police, and whatnot. 

Modern science and industry have pro- 
duced vast wealth and startling changes in our 
ways of living; we buy new comforts and 
strange luxuries unheard of by other genera- 
tions. The automobile, fabricated steel, and 
the harnessing of electrical energy have made 
life vastly easier, have made millions of people 
urban citizens, have abolished the rural home- 
stead as an independent economic unit, and 
have compelled city governments to supply the 
old and new facilities that private initiative 
once provided or for which there was 1.0 need 
at all. 

There have been great cities through many 
centuries of history. Yet our grandfathers 
never saw a city as of the present day. Only 
today’s town dwellers enjoy so many facilities 
and pay such a cost for the privilege of ur- 
ban life. 


EXTENT OF GOVERNMENT FUNCTIONS 

Congestion of population itself has created 
new needs—traffic control, street widening, un- 
usual fire protection, additional police, better 
lighting, and an adequate water supply. High- 
er standards of living compel the maintenance 
of parks, boulevards, museums, increased edu- 
cational facilities, libraries, and concerts. In- 
creased humanitarianism has brought play- 
grounds, better prisons, care of the sick, and 
many activities unknown in other years. Sci- 
entific development has resulted in bringing 
about the technical and extensive administra- 
tion of old activities, particularly relating to 
public health, water supply, and the disposal of 
wastes. Today not only prosperity and culture, 
but even food, shelter, and safety depend upon 
the proper functioning of government. 

The wheels of industry, in no small degree, 


turn at the behest of government-made tariffs, 
government-regulated freight rates, a govern- 
ment-operated post office, and government-con- 
trolled trade practices. Universal education as 
a function of government has substantially 
supplanted private endeavor, and with govern- 
ment aid today’s child goes from the kinder- 
garten to the graduate college. 

The poverty that often follows corporate 
rather than individual ownership of the means 
of production, is kept in bounds by public and 
semi-public beneficence, and those who cannot 
by their own resources preserve their health 
find municipal, county, and state hospitals and 
doctors at their disposal, supplemented by nu- 
merous private and charitable hospitals and 
clinics, whose operations are regulated by gov- 
ernment and who are aided by direct or indi- 
rect subsidies from government. In fact the 
regulatory processes of government, by necessi- 
ty, affect the life of every individual from the 
first visit of the city’s pre-natal nurse until the 
traffic officer guides the funeral cortege back 
from the often government-owned, and always 
government-subsidized cemetery. 

These new city governments that under- 
take unheard-of activities at unheard-of costs 
for the benefit of the public are a shock to those 
older citizens who, as one has put it, “belong to 
the period of economy in government, sanity in 
public expenditures, prudence in city adven- 
tures, and safety for the home, industry, and 
future prosperity of the city.” 


GROWTH OF ACTIVITIES 

The growth of municipal activities may be 
traced by a study of the development of one of 
the larger cities. For example, when Detroit 
was incorporated as a city in 1824, it performed 
a dozen or so elementary activities on behalf of 
the public—elections, legislation, administra- 
tion, legal advice, taxation, treasurer, police, 
courts, fire protection, elementary education, 
and street grading. From then on the addition 

‘This is the fourth of a series of special articles 


on the evolution of municipal government in the Unit- 
ed States 
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of activities was spasmodic and irregular. Ten 
years later came poor relief and street paving, 
followed by sewers, sewer cleaning, and water 
supply. Then came a gap of nearly twenty-five 
years in which the only additions were school 
census, a controller, street lighting, and a high 
school. After the Civil War the increase in ac- 
tivities followed with considerable regularity, 
usually one each year, sometimes more. For 
the period 1824 to 1900, a total of 102 new ac- 
tivities were undertaken. During the first dec- 
ade of this century only twelve activities were 
added and, as noted later in this article, the in- 
crease in per capita taxation in this last decade 
was also very small. 

However, between 1910 and 1922, which 
was the limit of the study, seventy more activi- 
ties were added or two-thirds as many as had 
been assumed in the entire ninety years pre- 
ceding. During these twelve years the per cap- 
ita tax cost of government multiplied about 
three and one-half times while the bonded per 
capita debt multiplied five times. 

All of these 184 activities are now impor- 
tant city services and include nutrition of school 
children, prison farms, psychopathic clinics, tu- 
berculosis prevention and cure, maternity hos- 
pital, medical college, women police, extension 
of probation, continuation schools, city plan- 
ning, community centers, junior college, grade 
separation, vice control, hospitals, education of 
the blind and anemic, and civil service—to 
mention only a few. 


Errect Upon Cost oF GOVERNMENT 

There was a time in every great commu- 
nity when city activities were few, operating 
expenses low, and the public debt small. Such 
a time for Detroit, for example, may have been 
in 1874, when the city closed its first half-cen- 
tury as a corporation. In that year this city of 
100,000 people collected a million dollars in 
taxes for the conduct of certain public activi- 
ties. There were no telephones, auto trucks, 
germ theories of disease, psychopathic clinics, 
aviation fields, sewage disposal plants, safety 
engineers, platoon schools, and streets with 
ten-inch foundations. The city government 
was a rather simple and inexpensive affair, do- 
ing pretty much as large cities had been doing 
for a century, or for ten centuries. 

Impelled by the mounting cost of govern- 
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ment that occurred in the half-century follow- | 
ing 1874, the Detroit Bureau of Governmental 
Research undertook a study of the evident ad- 
dition of new activities and the more compre- 
hensive doing of old activities that brought 
about that increased cost. For example, in 
1900 in Detroit, the tax cost of government 
was about $12.82 per capita and the public 
debt was $11.77 per capita, or $14.14 per one 
thousand dollars of tax valuation of property. 
During the next ten years to 1910, although 
the city enjoyed normal growth, the cost of 
government remained relatively stationary. 
The per capita tax for 1910 was $14.68 while 
the per capita bonded debt was $13.40, or 
$16.89 per one thousand dollars of assessed 





valuation. 

But the next decade, rg10 to 1920, wit- 
nessed the great change. Per capita taxes more 
than doubled, rising to $35.31 in 1920. The 
per capita bonded debt just about doubled go- 
ing to $24.42, but curiously enough, on the ba- 
sis of assessed valuation, it amounted to only 
$14.29 per capita. Each year after 1920 there 
was an increase in governmental costs. By 
1929, per capita taxes were $53.44, while the 
per capita bonded debt had risen to $133.91, or 
$50.15 per one thousand dollars of assessed val- 
uation. 


INCREASED Cost TO TAXPAYERS 


To be sure these figures were correct the 
Bureau made an examination of the records of 
the Board of Assessors of Detroit to determine 
the ten-year change in assessment and taxation 
for a number of specific typical homes. A typ- 
ical and average Detroit home in 1917-1918 
was assessed for $3,300, which, at a tax rate of 
$13.81 per one thousand dollars for educa- 
tion and other municipal purposes, was taxed 
$46.12. By 1921-1922, this specific piece of 
property was assessed at $4,000 with a tax rate 
of $21.67 per one thousand dollars of valua- 
tion, or total tax of $86.69. By 1926-1927, the 
assessment had grown to $5,000 with a tax rate 
of $22.57, making a total taxation for local 
purposes of $112.83. 

In other words, the average typical tax- 
payer—that homeowner whose name is legion 
and to whom the politician is assumed assidu- 
ously to bend his ear—now pays $112 for gov- 
ernmental protection and services, which ten 
years ago cost him some $46, not to mention 
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the indirect costs that come in the front door 
with the department store delivery, and in the 
back door with the milk, ice, and grocery man. 


WHAT THE FutTuRE HOLps 


No one has made a study of how much of 
this increased cost is due to the increased cost 
of old services, and how much to the addition 
of new ones, although such a study must be 
made some day. This situation raises the ques- 
tion as to how far new activities can be added 
and old ones expanded in the next ten years, as 
large cities are reaching a limit of real estate 
taxation. Apparently some economy can come 
through the elimination of frills. But citizens 
will be reluctant to curtail old and well-estab- 
lished functions. However, efficiency is still ap- 
plicable, not the efficiency that concerns itself 
only with improving of mechanics of operation, 
but an efficiency that will dare examine opera- 
tions and report accurately on how well the 
work is done and whether or not it is worth- 
while. 

This means that governmental standards 
must be established by which public work may 
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be judged intelligently, i.e., measurements by 
which the services of a city can be evaluated 
over a period of years and also compared with 
similar results taken from other comparable 
communities. 

Further, there must be more research to 
determine how public activities can be con- 
ducted more effectively and at a less cost. At 
present many important functions in govern- 
ment are being executed without the advan- 
tages of research. Where is there a group with 
adequate finances aiid personnel which is con- 
tributing to the science of policing, crime pre- 
vention, court procedure, prosecution, street 
cleaning, snow removal, garbage disposal, and 
the like? The American Telephone and Tele- 
graph Company is said to employ 2,000 per- 
sons working continuously that we may enjoy 
better telephony. In contrast, consider the few 
persons and few dollars that are seeking in a 
co-ordinated way new devices that we may 
have better government. The present sporadic 
efforts of citizen agencies are largely engaged 
in applying the old rather than in discovering 
and publishing the new. 


DETERMINING THE AMOUNT TO SPEND 
FOR HEALTH ACTIVITIES 


By W. F. WALKER, DP.H. 
Field Director, Committee on Administrative Practice, American Public Health Association 


Eighteen years ago the late Herman Biggs, 
M.D., one of our few public health statesmen, 
pointed out that public health is purchasable, 
and that within natural limitations it is within 
the power of any community to determine its 
own death rate. The intervening years have 
consistently proven the wisdom of this state- 
ment as diseases and bad health conditions 
have yielded to the attack of organized health 
work, and the economic toll of preventable 
illness and premature death has been brought 
under scientific control. Through carefully 
conducted and supervised research, through 
field demonstrations and collected and ana- 
lyzed experiences, public health workers of the 
country have developed standards of practice 
and service covering common fields of endeav- 
or, so that they can state with a considerable 
degree of certainty the results which will follow 


from expenditures for a given program, if con- 
tinued over a reasonable period. 


Some PusBLic HEALTH PURCHASES 

One of the early and common experiences 
pointing to the purchasability of public health 
is the control of typhoid fever by the protection 
of water supplies. Data available from hun- 
dreds of cities indicate that as the proportion of 
the urban population using unsafe water de- 
creased, the toll of deaths from typhcid fever 
has decreased. Such experiences prove that ex- 
penditures for chlorine treatment, filtration, or 
other means of protection, are definitely asso- 
ciated with the control of this disease. 

Likewise, health demonstrations which 
have been carried on in various parts of the 
country within the past ten years have proved 
the purchasability of a lowered death rate from 
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tuberculosis. In two southern’? demonstrations 
which have dealt with the problem of health 
complicated by low income and illiteracy, the 
high death rate of mothers due to childbirth 
has been reduced to a very low figure. The ma- 
ternal death rate among the mothers reached 
by the health service was 3.9 as contrasted with 
11.2 for those not carried by the service. In 
these demonstrations the amount of nursing 
service furnished the mothers averaged 6.2 vis- 
its per case, and as each visit averaged about 
twenty minutes and with an average of 272 
cases carried per year, the cost of this saving of 
lives is readily computable. Then too, in the 
field of communicable disease control there has 
been a reduction in Rutherford County of 
deaths from the acute causes from an average 
of seventy-nine for the years 1923-1924 to an 
average of fifty-six for the years 1925-1928, a 
reduction of twenty-three deaths per year. This 
required 433 hours per year of nurses’ time for 
field visits, fifty-four hours of physicians’ time 
for field visits and other diagnostic service, and 
640 hours of physicians’ time for immuniza- 
tions. 

To quote again from Biggs, ‘No duty of 
society acting through its governmental agen- 
cies is paramount to its obligation to attack 
the removable causes of disease. The duty of 
leading this attack and bringing home to the 
public the fact that the community can buy 
its own health protection is laid upon all 
health officers, organizations, and individuals 
interested in public health movements. The 
provision of the necessary facilities for protec- 
tion of public health must come, in the last 
analysis, through the education of public opin- 
ion so that the community shall eventually re- 
alize both its needs and its powers.” 


Pusitic HEALTH SURVEY 

As a means of analyzing local conditions 
to set forth in clear relief the health needs of 
the community, on the one hand, and the facili- 
ties which it has already provided for meeting 
those needs, on the other, the public health sur- 
vey has been used. In 1920 a committee on 
Municipal Health Department Practice (later 
changed to the Committee on Administrative 

*See results in Framingham, Massachusetts, and 
Cattaraugus County, New York 


* Rutherford 
County, Georgia. 


County, Tennessee, and Clarke 
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Practice) of the American Public Health As- 
sociation sponsored the first general publig 
health survey of cities. All cities over 100,000 
population, eighty-three in number, were thor- 
oughly studied on a carefully prepared sched- 
ule, and the first comprehensive picture of 
municipal health department administration as 
it is practiced in this country was obtained. 
The repetition of these surveys in 1924 under 
the joint auspices of this committee and the 
United States Public Health Service and the 
studying of cities from 40,000 to 70,000 by 
the American Child Health Association re- 
sulted in the development of a comprehensive 
yet reasonably simple form for the evaluation 
of public health practice of official and volun- 
tary agencies in any community, known as the 
Appraisal Form for City Health Work. 


THE APPRAISAL FORM 

This schedule is a list of the health activi- 
ties common to the program of most cities. The 
Appraisal Form is (1) a group of objective 
criteria by which the service rendered in any 
activity may be judged, (2) a set of standards 
of sufficiency for the various items of service, 
and (3) there is attached to each item a rela- 
tive value, based on the group judgment of 
outstanding public health workers, which is 
indicative of the importance of that particular 
item in the public health field. After scoring a 
particular function, such as communicable dis- 
ease control, or maternity hygiene, it is pos- 
sible to say with considerable assurance that 
the service scored is a certain percent as com- 
pared with the majority of cities. 

In many items the demand for service has 
been related to the need. For example, the de- 
mand for nursing visits, clinical service, and 
infant welfare has been related to the infant 
mortality rate as index of the need. Obviously, 
if the community enjoyed the distinction of 
having a low rate, it should not be expected to 
set up an elaborate service for infant hygiene, 
and conversely, if its infant mortality rate far 
outranks that of other cities it should be ex- 
pected to provide protective mechanisms in its 
health department or voluntary agencies in 
proportion to the problem as indicated by the 
rate. 

American Public Health 
Form for City Health Work 


Association, 1 ppraisal 
Third Edition, 1929 
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How THE APPRAISAL ForM WorkKS 

By means of the appraisal, it is readily pos- 
sible to compare the relative importance of the 
public health problems confronting the com- 
munity and the relative adequacy of the facili- 
ties which have been provided to meet them. 
Altogether too frequently it is found that the 
major health hazard of the community is re- 
ceiving the minimum of organized attention. 
From the standard contained in the schedule 
which is related to the best experiences in the 
field, and adjusted so as to exclude “sports” 
and “hobbies” and other irregular practices, 
the volume of service which should be provided 
to meet any particular condition can be readily 
established. For example, if sixty infants un- 
der one year of age die annually per 1,000 live 
births in a city, experience has shown that at 
least 4,000 nursing visits per 1,000 live births 
could be used with profit in the community, 
and that to provide service appreciably under 
this amount is failing in the full protection 
which our present intelligence demands. 

The Appraisal Form assists in the transla- 
tion of community needs, as shown by death 
rates, into a program, the cost of which can be 
readily estimated. As an example, the tuber- 
culosis situation in a typical city of 100,000 
will be considered in detail. 


Cost or TUBERCULOSIS SERVICE 

Assuming a death rate of eighty per 100,- 
000 total population, the case reporting stand- 
ards would indicate that 160 cases should be 
expected to be reported and that failure to at- 
tain approximately this number would indicate 
laxity in case reporting. Experience leads us to 
expect that the health department or agencies 
responsible for the local tuberculosis work in 
this hypothetical city would have on its regis- 
ter 400 to 800 cases in various stages of activi- 
ty, these cases having between three and four 
contacts each. The clinic service necessary 
to adequately meet this problem would be 
expected to provide diagnostic and advisory 
service for those who are unable to employ 
their own private physician; also to furnish a 
consultant diagnostic service for difficult cases 
for private physicians, and would have 400 or 
more patients on its registry. A satisfactory 
clinic service would call for about 1,200 visits 
per year from cases and contacts registered. 
Based on accepted standards of good clinic 
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practice, two 2-hour clinic periods would be 
required per week, or 208 clinic hours per year, 
which at accepted rates for medical work of 
this character would cost $2,000. 

The nursing service required in this city 
with its eighty deaths per year from tuberculo- 
sis amounts to 4,000 visits per year to cases 
and contacts under supervision, plus 800 visits 
to patients who have been returned from the 
Sanatorium as arrested or improved. In addi- 
tion to the field work, 400 hours of nursing 
time would be required for the clinic, making 
a total of 5,200 hours per year, the time equiv- 
alent of three nurses, including supervisory 
service, which would cost about $5,200. 

The sanatorium demands would require 
eighty beds for diagnosed cases, which would 
provide for 20,000 patient days care per year 
and would cost from $50,000 to $60,000 de- 
pending somewhat upon the location of the 
community and the heating requirements of 
the institution. Such an institution would 
probably admit 160 patients a year, including 
forty incipient or minimal cases and sixteen 
children. Satisfactory service would require 
provision for the preventive care of 160 chil- 
dren a year in open air schools, summer camps, 
or similar facilities which based upon current 
practice would cost $10,000. There would also 
be needed the part time of one person to carry 
on the necessary clerical work so that the total 
cost of adequate service may be set down as 
follows: 





Medical serviceinclinic . . . . . . .«. $ 2,000 
Nursing service sae 5,200 
Sanatorium care (80 beds) 50,000 
Preventive care (160 children per year) 10,000 
Clerical service -— 1,000 
Supplies and miscellaneous 500 
$68,700 

Estimated receipts from pay patients in sana- 
oc ere: . ls kt 7,500 
Net total . $61,200 


These figures have been arrived at from 
studies of cities in which public health work of 
proven effectiveness is being carried on. In a 
similar manner, the cost of any activity receiv- 
ing a high rating can be estimated. 


RESULTS OBTAINED 
The administrator is encouraged to de- 
velop a balanced program with all services rat- 
ing about the same percentage of proficiency 
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and to increase his score gradually and con- 
sistently by building up the low scoring activi- 
ties. The health officers and city managers 
alike should appreciate that with a fair degree 
of accuracy unit costs of satisfactory health 
service are almost as readily determinable as 
are unit costs of paving or sewer construction, 
and that the quality of service rendered in the 
field of public health is very closely related to 
the amount spent for materials, which in this 
case, are to a large degree trained personnel. 
Detailed analysis of a community’s public 
health needs and facilities on the basis of the 
Appraisal Form and the building of a program 
which takes into account the services to be ren- 
dered by both official and non-official agencies 
will permit a business-like approach to this 
public responsibility which has heretofore 
made appeals for support in rather intangible 
terms. As Upson‘ has pointed out, cities spend 
annually thousands of dollars in seeing that 
expenditures are not made unless properly au- 
thorized, in examining the additions of vouch- 


* Upson, Lent D., Practice of Municipal Adminis- 
tration, p. 74. 
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ers, and in assuring the public that their 
servants have been honest in the handling of 
cash. But scarcely a penny is spent for audit- 
ing operations, in checking the effectiveness of 
these honest expenditures, in indicating the 
amount of work produced, and in assuring the 
public that their servants have been efficient 
as well as honest. 

The periodic appraisal of local health ac- 
tivities provides for the city manager or the 
health officer such an operating audit. It gives 
a ready and sound means of measuring pro- 
grams from year to year and points out those 
activities most in need of development. 
Through such means public health work may 
be put upon a sound business basis. 

The day of making purely emotional ap- 
peals for the support of public health work is 
past. The public is no longer interested only 
in the humanitarian aspects of the problem 
but sees more clearly that it is after all a busi- 
ness undertaking—a business undertaking in 
which excellent returns in decreased illness 
from preventable causes and prolonged life di- 
rectly follow the wise spending of adequate 
funds. Public health is indeed purchasable. 


COUNCIL-MANAGER GOVERNMENT IN 
FORT WORTH 


By MARGARET HALL 
Secretary to O. E. Carr, City Manager, Fort Worth, Texas 


City managers, mayors and others who 
will attend the convention of the International 
City Managers’ Association in Fort Worth, No- 
vember 20-23, will bé interested in knowing 
something about the city administration. This 
article, therefore, reviews briefly some of the 
outstanding accomplishments during the four 
and one-half years that the council-manager 
plan has been in operation. 

The council-manager plan was adopted on 
December 11, 1924, replacing the mayor-coun- 
cil form. The new government went into effect 
in April, 1925, when the first council of nine, 
elected at large, went into office. The mayor 
is selected by the council from its own member- 
ship. It is interesting to note that all of the 
councilmen elected in 1925 are still in office, 
having been elected for the third term last 
April. 


In June, 1925, the council selected O. E. 
Carr, then city manager of Dubuque, Iowa, as 
the first city manager of Fort Worth. 

The charter provides for eleven depart- 
ments: engineering, law, public health and 
welfare, fire, police, parks, recreation, purchas- 
ing, auditing, tax, and water. In addition, there 
is a park board, recreation board, civil service 
board, and a city plan commission. 


FINANCE 

The first task undertaken by the new city 
manager was to wage a delinquent tax collec- 
tion drive which in the first year resulted in 
securing nearly $740,000 in back taxes. A tax 
revaluation survey followed and a unit system 
of equalized tax valuation was installed. 

Under the mayor-council form, city funds 
were deposited in one bank. The new adminis- 
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tration has distributed city funds among five 
banks and interest and sinking funds which 
formerly drew 3 per cent are now invested in 
municipal securities and draw 4.60 per cent, 
thus increasing interest income about $14,000 
per year. 

A saving of about $10,000 a year has been 
effected by purchasing gasoline in tank car lots 
and it is estimated that centralized purchasing 
saves the taxpayers from 10 to 20 per cent on 
all purchases made. 

The assessed value of property subject to 
taxation this year amounts to $320,000,000, 
which is about 55 per cent of the actual value. 
The general city tax rate for last year was 
$1.52, exclusive of $1.00 for school taxes which 
also was collected through the city tax office. 

Since the council-manager government 
wert into effect, $13,809,000 has been author- 
ized in improvement bonds. A bond issue of 
$3,000,000 recently approved will be used in 
the construction of underpasses, a new central 
fire station, and improvements at the munici- 
pal airport. The city also is spending $3,000,- 
000 in providing new traffic arteries. 


PuBLIC WorKS 


Since 1925, sixty miles of streets have been 
paved. The cost of paving has been reduced 20 
per cent, although the thickness of the concrete 
base has been increased from five to six inches 
and a richer mixture used. A conservative esti- 
mate of the money saved on street paving for 
the four years is in excess of $161,000. By 
standardizing monolithic sewer sections, $116,- 
250 has been saved. Competitive bids on pipe 
requirements and careful supervision on the 
part of the city engineer has saved $123,680 in 
the installation of sanitary sewers. 

The city garage has been rebuilt and now 
handles repair work on all city equipment ex- 
cept fire apparatus. Plans and specifications 
for all city engineering work are prepared by 
the city at a cost amounting to less than one 
per cent. If prepared by an outsider, as for- 
merly, the cost would be about two and one- 
half per cent. 


A viaduct across Lake Worth costing 
$200,000, is now being built to replace a nar- 
row wooden structure, and the sewage disposal 


plant is being enlarged at a cost of $800,000. 
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A New ButLpinc Cope 


A modern building code creating the posi- 
tion of building commissioner and providing 
for a fee system for building permits was adopt- 
ed last year. The building department employs 
three inspectors and a clerk and is self-support- 
ing. Building permits issued in the past four 
years total $68,341,101. 


Tue Crty LAND AGENT 

The office of city land agent has been cre- 
ated. This officer leases and collects rents on 
all city-owned property. The duties of the land 
agent are diverse: he arranges for the rights of 
way for all municipal purposes, assists the le- 
gal department in all matters relating to con- 
demnation proceedings, and acts as the inter- 
mediary for the city in the opening and widen- 
ing of all streets. 


Pustic UTILITIES 


A reduction in electric light rates has re- 
sulted in a saving to the city of $30,000 per 








O. E 
City Manager, Fort Worth 


CARR 
Host to the Convention 


year in street lighting while domestic consum- 
ers are saved $173,000 per year in rates. 

The municipally owned water works in 
the forty-three years prior to 1925 laid 192.85 
miles of water mains. In the past four and one- 
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half years, 193.35 miles have been laid. A 
water waste survey disclosed a leakage of 980,- 
000 gallons per day, and a reduction of this 
loss has resulted in a saving of nearly $67,000 
per year. 

A position of supervisor of public utilities 
has been created for the purpose of bringing 
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THE TEXAS HOTEL 
Convention Headquarters 


about a better understanding between the ad- 
ministration and the public utilities. All com- 
plaints are handled through this office and here 
also all controversies are arbitrated. 


FIRE AND POLICE SCHOOL 
A police training school holds sessions 
three days each week, and every member of 
the force is required to attend. A school of fire 
fighting has been established and a drill tower 
erected. 


PuBLic HEALTH AND WELFARE 

The health department is organized along 
the lines recommended by the United States 
Public Health Service and the American Public 
Health Association. The outstanding accom- 
plishment has been the establishment of twen- 
ty health centers. 

Welfare work formerly maintained through 
public contributions is now handled by the 
city. The carrying on of this work in 1928 re- 
quired $100,000, which expenditure was made 
without increasing the tax rate. This includes 
the city’s share in the maintenance of the city- 
county hospital, tubercular camp, children’s 
hospital, maternity homes, children’s boarding 
homes, day nurseries, and general relief to the 
poor. 

PARKS AND RECREATION 

A building adequate to meet the needs of 
a recreation center, two swimming pools, and 
a negro playground with necessary equipment 
have been added in the past four years. The 
park system consists of 4,397 acres laid out by 
a competent firm of landscape architects. The 
thirty-five parks and parkways are valued at 
more than $1,500,000. 


THE MUNICIPAL AIRPORT 

Two large hangars at the airport provide 
housing space for fifty-four airplanes. Six pas- 
senger and four air mail contract lines are rout- 
ed through Fort Worth. A bond issue of $500,- 
000 has just been voted by the people to buy 
the land which is now under lease, to construct 
an administration building, and an additional 
hangar and concrete runways. This airport is 
already the best equipped and most efficiently 
operated municipal airport in the south or 
southwest. 


When the city managers, mayors, and their 
guests come to Fort Worth they will have an 
opportunity to inspect some of the municipal 
activities described in this article, as a tour of 
the city is planned for the afternoon of No- 
vember 20. 
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THE FORT WORTH CONVENTION PROGRAM 


An Outline of the Tentative Program for the Sixteenth Annual Convention of The Interna- 
tional City Managers’ Association to be held at Fort Worth, Texas, 
November 20-23, 1929 


First Day, November 20 


The morning session will be confined to an 
address of welcome by HONORABLE WILLIAM 
Bryce, mayor of Fort Worth; the response and 
annual address by President R. W. RicsBy; 
annual report of the executive secretary, and 
reports of committees. The luncheon speaker 
will be HoNorABLE DAN Moopy, governor of 
Texas. The afternoon will be given over to a 
tour of the city of Fort Worth. 


a 


Ill. 


Second Day, November 21 
Government Responsibility in the Field 
of Public Health, C. M. OsBorn, chair- 
man; paper by W. F. Wacker, D. P. H., 
American Public Health Association, 
New York City; discussion by A. H. 
FLIcKWIR, director of public health and 
welfare, Fort Worth, E. V. SpENcE, and 
C. C. Lupwic. 

Training for Public Administration 
After Entry into the Service, C. W. 
Ham, chairman; paper by Emery E. 
Oxson, University of Southern Califor- 
nia; discussion by JOHN N. Epy, H. L. 
Woo tniser, and A. J. Koenic. 
Problems of the City Manager in the 
Large City, ApAM R. JoHNsoNn, chair- 
man; paper by E. M. Fry; discussion 
by Georce D. FarrtrAce and WELTON 
A. SNow. 
Problems of the City Manager in the 
Small City, F. R. BurecHNer, chair- 
man; paper by Roy S. BRADEN; discus- 
sion by T. E. THompson, L. P. Coox- 
INGHAM, and E. J. DONNELLY. 

The luncheon meeting will be ad- 
dressed by HoNoRABLE J. W. AKIN, 
mayor of Wichita Falls, Texas. 


Joint Session of Councilmen and Man- 


agers, HONORABLE WILLIAM Bryce, 
mayor of Fort Worth, chairman. 
1. “The Extent the City Manager 


Should Participate in the Determi- 
nation of Public Policy,” by C. W. 
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VI. 


Ham; discussion by HONORABLE C. 
L. ROCKWELL, mayor of Pontiac, 
Michigan, and Paut Morton. 
“Hiring a City Manager,” by Louts 
BROWNLOW; discussion by HENRY 
A. SHerRMAN, I. R. ELtiison, and 
HONORABLE FRED A. ROGERS, mayor, 
Grand Junction, Colorado. 


to 


3. “Important Duties of a Council in 


Relation to the City Manager,” by 
HONORABLE H. E. BARDEN, mayor 
of Kenosha, Wisconsin; discussion 
by C. A. CARRAN. 

4. “Important Duties of a City Man- 
ager in Relation to the Council,” by 
R. W. B. Hart; discussion by W11- 
DER M. Ricu and Honoraste T. D. 
Brooks, mayor, Waco, Texas. 

At 4:00 P.M. the delegates will 
leave by special car for Dallas where 
they will be given a tour of the city 
and a banquet in the evening by the 
City Manager League of Dallas. 
Louts P. Heap of the Dallas News 
will preside, and President R. W. 
Ricssy and Louts BrowN.ow will 
be the speakers. 


Third Day, November 22 
Administrative Practice, President R. 
W. Ricssy, chairman. 

1. “Exercising Control. Over Opera- 

tions,” by JoHN N. Epy. 

2. “The Administration of Long Term 
Improvement Programs,” by JOHN 
B. BLANDFORD, Jr., director, Cincin- 
nati Bureau of Governmental Re- 
search. 

“Substituting Scientific Methods for 
Guess Work in Government,” by 
LEONARD D. WHITE, executive sec- 
retary, Local Community Research 
Committee, Chicago. 

4. “Administering Municipal Airports 

and Control of Air Traffic,” by O. E. 

CARR. 


w 
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VII. 


VIII. 


PUBLIC MANAGEMENT 


“The Manager’s Personnel Problem,” 
by Frep TEeLForp, director, The Bu- 
reau of Public Personnel Adminis- 
tration, Chicago. 

6. “The Role of the City Manager in 
City Planning,” by JoHN P. Broome. 
“To What Extent Should the Munici- 
pality Regulate Commercial Amuse- 
ments?” by C. A. HARRELL, execu- 
tive assistant to the city manager, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 

8. General Forum. 

The noon meeting will be a joint 
luncheon with the Fort Worth Rotary 
Club and will be addressed by STEPHEN 
B. Story. The ladies will be enter- 
tained at luncheon by the Fort Worth 
Woman's Club, followed by a theater 
party in the afternoon. 


“WW 


~ 


Public Relations, C. A. BINGHAM, chair- 

man. 

1. “Ways of Securing Citizen Support 
of Government,’ by STEPHEN B. 
STORY. 

2. “A City Manager’s Relation to Civic 
Organizations,’ by Bert C. WELLS. 

3. “A City Manager’s Relation to Po- 
litical Organizations,” by WILLARD 
F. Day. 

4. “The Use of Citizen Advisory Com- 

mittees in Council-Manager Govern- 

ment on Matters Pertaining to: 

(a) “Legislation and Policy, by C. 

M. OsBorN 
(b) “Administration,’ by H. G. 
OTIS 

“Keeping the Public Informed,” by 

GEORGE GARRETT. 

The Importance of Officially Adopted 

City Plans, A. M. Witson, chairman; 

paper by HARLAND BARTHOLOMEW, city 

planning consultant, St. Louis, Missou- 
ri; discussion by W1ii1AM E. O'BRIEN 
and J. W. CHARLEVILLE. 

Why Not Municipal Operation of Pub- 

lic Utilities? 1. C. Brower, chairman; 


WN 


paper by JoHN Bauer, director, Ameri- 
can Public Utilities Bureau, New York 
City; discussion by Russet P. Pricer, 
H. A. KLuecet, and Boyp A. BENNETT. 

President R. W. Ricssy will pre- 
side at the annual banquet in the eve- 
ning, and JoHN N. Epy and Lronarp 
D. Wuite will be the speakers. 


Fourth Day, November 23 


. Government Responsibility in the Field 


of Social Work, H. L. Woo.utser, chair- 
man; paper by Louis BRowNLow;; dis- 
cussion by E. E. McApams and P. F. 
HOPKINS. 

This round table session will be fol- 
lowed by a business meeting at which 
time committee reports will be given, the 
election of officers held, the next meet- 
ing place for the convention selected, 
and other business matters considered. 

The final luncheon will be presided 
over by the newly elected president, and 
JouHN B. BLANpDForD, Jr., director of 
the Cincinnati Bureau of Governmental 
Research, will speak on “City Manager- 
ship—Views of an Unofficial Observer.” 


Important Notice 


Reduced railroad fares of one and 
one-half have been granted for the con- 
vention. Persons planning to attend 
should ask their local ticket agent for a 
certificate when purchasing their one- 
way ticket to Fort Worth. The certifi- 
cate should be presented for validation 
at the time of registration, and if 150 
certificates are validated those holding 
them will be entitled to return at half 
fare. Information regarding railroads or 
travel with other city managers may be 
secured from the state attendance chair- 
men, a list of whom appeared in the Au- 
gust issue of PuspLic MANAGEMENT, 
page 557. 
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VETERANS IN THE SERVICE: 
WALTER E. BAUMGARDNER 


Walter E. Baumgardner, city manager of 
Grand Haven, Michigan, was born in Bluffton, 
Indiana, in November, 1881. After graduation 
from the Bluffton high school he entered Pur- 
due University in 1903 to take the course in 
sanitary engineering. He remained out of school 
during the session 1905-6 to do his first prac- 
tical engineering work—trailroad construction 
with a Toledo firm of consulting engineers. He 
returned to Purdue, however, and in 1908 re- 
ceived the degree of bachelor of science. 

After graduation, Mr. Baumgardner re- 
turned to the Toledo firm, and his work for the 
next few years dealt with sewers, sewage dis- 
posal, paving, and water purification in several 
Ohio cities. In 1911 he became associated with 
W. G. Clark, another consulting engineer in 
Toledo, and until 1913 acted as resident en- 
gineer on water supply and water purification 
in various Ohio and Michigan municipalities. 

In 1913 he assumed his first public office, 
that of city engineer and superintendent of 
public works in Albion, Michigan. After five 
years in this office, he was appointed in 1918 
as the first city manager of Albion. Mr. Baum- 
gardner left Albion in 1920 to become city 
manager of Alpena, Michigan, where he served 
five years. In 1925 he accepted the city man- 
agership of Bay City, Michigan, where he 
served for three years, and in 1928 became city 
manager of Grand Haven, Michigan, which 
position he now occupies. 

Mr. Baumgardner is a member of the 
Grand Haven Community Club and the local 
Chamber of Commerce. He joined the Inter- 
national City Managers’ Association in 1918, 
and has attended five of the annual conven- 
tions. 


Mr. Baumgardner states that his “experi- 
ence in all lines of municipal construction work 
and operation of electric light and water plants 
was the chief influence in accepting work as a 
city manager.” His long service as city man- 
ager of four cities he attributes to “fair and 
courteous treatment of the public, together 
with engineering experience.” 





WALTER E. BAUMGARDNER 


In speaking of the future of the profes- 
sion, Mr. Baumgardner states, “I believe there 
will be a steady, continuous growth in the list 
of council-manager cities, and that there will 
always be openings for properly trained execu- 
tives so long as the trained executive appre- 
ciates his responsibility to the public as well as 
to his council.” 


H. J. GRAESER 


H. J. Graeser, city manager of Marshall, 
Texas, was born fifty-three years ago in St. 
Louis, Missouri. He attended the Missouri 
School of Mines and Metallurgy for four years, 

* Epitor’s Note.—Each month under this head- 
ing appear short biographical sketches of two mem- 
bers of the Association who have served as city man- 


agers ten years or more. The following have already 


receiving his degree in civil engineering in 
1808. 

Mr. Graeser spent but little time in public 
service before entering the city manager pro- 
appeared: O. E. Carr, C. A. Bingham, H. G. Otis, 


O. J. S. Ellingson, C. M. Osborn, Isaac R. Ellison, Bert 
C. Wells, and H. L. Woolhiser 
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fession, although his first engineering work 
after graduation was that of deputy supervisor 
of roads and bridges in St. Louis County, Mis- 
souri. In 1901, however, he joined the Missouri 
Pacific Railway as transit-man on location and 
later as instrument-man on construction. After 
one year with this company, Mr. Graeser 
served nearly two years with the Fort Smith 
and Western Railway in designing railway 
structures and yards, four months with the 





H. J. GRAESER 


Frisco Railway, and finally as office engineer 
of the Toledo, St. Louis & New Orleans Rail- 
way. In 1905, Mr. Graeser again formed a 
connection with the Missouri Pacific as drafts- 
man in special yard designing. In 1906 he be- 
came office engineer for the Saint Louis-South- 
western Railway at Tyler, Texas, and in rg1o 
was put in complete charge of the office. The 
same company in 1917 made him a division en- 
gineer and in 1918 selected him as special en- 
gineering accountant in charge of the prepa- 
ration of estimates and distribution of capital 
investments in accordance with the require- 





ments of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion. 

In August, 1918, after more than twelve 
years service with the Saint Louis-Southwest- 
ern in Tyler, Mr. Graeser was confronted with 
the choice of removing his headquarters either 
to Dallas or to St. Louis, due to the exigencies 
of Federal railway administration. Just at this 
juncture, without previous intimation, the city 
of Tyler offered him the city managership. 
“The opportunity to enter into this new field 
of service . appealed to me,” Mr. Graeser 
states, and he accepted the place. He served 
Tyler four years and in 1922 became city 
manager of Temple, Texas, where he served an- 
other four years. In 1926 he temporarily left 
the public service to become associated with a 
Houston contracting firm. After a year Mr. 
Graeser decided this work did not appeal to 
him, and consequently when the city of Mar- 
shall, Texas, adopted the council-manager plan 
and tendered him the managership, he ac- 
cepted the position in July, 1927, where he 
continues to serve. 

Mr. Graeser is a Mason and a member of 
the Marshall Rotary Club. In 1921 he was 
president of the League of Texas Municipali- 
ties. He is now vice-president of the Texas 
Association of City Managers. He joined the 
International City Managers’ Association in 
1920. 

His long service as a city manager Mr. 
Graeser attributes to “a keen interest in city 
development—especially cities which have 
long been neglected under aldermanic rule, of- 
fering the greatest opportunity for marked 
improvements under the council-manager form 
of government; close co-operation with the city 
commission; definite demarcation of the duties 
of the city manager and the commission; and 
a consistent policy of uniform consideration of 
all classes without partiality.” As to the future 
of the profession, Mr. Graeser is of the opin- 
ion “that the council-manager form of govern- 
ment will soon prevail in all American cities, 
and that cities soon will demand trained and 
experienced administrators.” He also “consid- 
ers the profession of city manager one of the 
most encouraging of all professions for men 
who have training and natural qualifications.” 
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LOCAL GOVERNMENT LITERATURE 
BOOK REVIEWS* 


Electrical Utilities: The Crisis in Public Control. 
By WILLIAM E. Mosuer, Editor, and others. 
New York: Harper and Brothers, 1929. Pp. 
335. 

This is a careful and conservative analysis of 
the important problem of public control of elec- 
trical utilities, prepared in co-operation by the 
staff of the School of Citizenship and Public Af- 
fairs of Syracuse University. It should be widely 
read, not only by public officials and students of 
public affairs, but above all by those in control of 
the utilities. 

A brief introduction explains the rapid de- 
velopment and importance of the electrical in- 
dustries in present-day life. The position is taken 
that the electric power industry performs an es- 
sential social function, which cannot be considered 
a private industry but must be subject to effective 
public control. 

Part I considers the main features of the 
present situation. A survey of the existing system 
of public service commission control calls atten- 
tion to the inadequacy of this system on account 
of the limitations and restrictions on the powers 
of the commission, their methods of procedure and 
the insufficiency of their staffs. Special attention 
is given to the uncertain attitude of the Supreme 
Court of the United States on the basis of valua- 
tion; and the lack of any control over holding 
companies and the interstate transmission of pow- 
er. The active propaganda of the utility organiza- 
tions, as disclosed before the Federal Trade 
Commission, is shown to be “characterized by 
misrepresentations and undercover methods of the 
most reprehensible sort.” The conclusion is 
reached that, “such control as exists is not far 
from the breakdown stage.” 

The second part of the volume considers 
various methods of public control to deal with the 
situation. The authority and resources of the 
state commissions may be strengthened, and na- 
tional control established over holding companies 
and interstate service. Control by refusing to 
grant privileges to companies unless they agree by 
contract to accept the states system of regulation, 
as proposed by the Massachusetts commission, is 
explained. Control by the development of a lim- 
ited number of public plants, as agencies of com- 
petition and standardization is discussed. The 
operation of the Ontario Hydro-electric system is 

* Books reviewed in these columns may be ordered 
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carefully analysed and the results shown to be 
distinctly successful. Finally there is considered 
the method, now under way in England, for the 
more effective organization of the utility industry 
for the whole country under the control of a na- 
tional agency. 

Both the advantages and difficulties of each 
of these proposals are critically discussed; and no 
one solution is urged as a panacea. The final ap- 
peal is to the leaders in the utility field to recog- 
nize the public interest in their undertakings by 
the acceptance of reasonable control, more ade- 
quate publicity, and a proper share of the benefits 
of increased efficiency and improved organization 
to the general body of consumers. 


Joun A. FArRuie 
UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 


Federal Limitations Upon Municipal Ordinance 
Making Power. By Harvey WALKER. Colum- 
bus: The Ohio State University Press, 1929. 
Pp. ‘viii, 207. 

This volume undertakes a specific task: to 
present, for the use of the municipal ordinance 
draftsmen, the legal limitations which are placed 
upon his efforts by the Federal Constitution, laws 
and treaties, as these limitations have been de- 
fined in the decisions of the United States Supreme 
Court. “All of the opinions of the United States 
Supreme Court, since its formation in 1780, that 
in any way deal with the validity of municipal 
ordinances have been examined, and will form the 
basis of the discussion which follows” (p. viii). 

Despite the existence of Dillon and of Mc- 
Quillin, the author is undoubtedly right in his be- 
lief that such a work is needed. As he points out, 
these treatises “are usually not found in the law 
offices and libraries of the smaller cities,” and 
even where they are found, their organization and 
their very comprehensiveness limit their useful- 
ness. Besides, Mr. Walker includes the recent 
cases, whereas McQuillin and the fifth edition of 
Dillon both date back to ro1r. 

No effort is made to describe the law of any 
state with regard to municipal ordinance making, 
nor even to include decisions of state and inferior 
federal courts which deal with the topics discussed. 
By thus definitely limiting his task to Supreme 
Court decisions dealing with federal limitations, 
the writer has increased the practical value of his 
volume. 

The major topics dealt with comprise five 
chapters. Following a general chapter on “The 
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Place of Municipal Ordinances in Our Legal Sys- 
tem,” there are chapters on the bearing upon 
municipal ordinances of the commerce clause, the 
contract clause, the fourteenth amendment, and, 
finally, other clauses of the Constitution. 

An admirable feature is the careful subdi- 
vision of topics. For example, if the draftsman is 
preparing an ordinance dealing with wharfage, he 
can find, in the table of contents, the section which 
will give him an analysis of the relevant cases. If, 
on the other hand, his ordinance relates to ferries, 
he need not read the whole of chapter II on the 
commerce clause, but can immediately locate, on 
pp. 26-31, a comparative study of the five cases 
in which the Court has dealt with municipal regu- 
lation of ferries. 

In the footnotes, Mr. Walker has given nu- 
merous references to the treatises mentioned 
above, as well as to other volumes and articles. 
His Table of Cases at the end includes 356 cases. 

It may not be inappropriate to state that this 
volume will be useful for other purposes than 
that which inspired it. It could be employed as 
supplementary reading in a college course in mu- 
nicipal government, and especially in a course in 
the law of municipal corporations. Any student 
of constitutional law, moreover, will find in it 
interesting comments on familiar subjects. To 
give many examples would be unduly to extend 
this review. But a single sample may not be out 
of place. 
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After summarizing the cases involving mu- 
nicipal licensing of telegraph companies, the au- 
thor remarks: 

“The reasoning of the court in the last three 
cases reviewed leads to logical difficulties which a 
hypothetical illustration will serve to demon- 
strate. A city under proper state authority enacts 
an ordinance levying a license tax of $100 on the 
telegraph business. Finding this ordinance to be 
invalid because of failure to discriminate between 
intrastate and interstate business it amends the 
ordinance to exempt the latter, but leaves the 
license fee the same. Similarly, it may amend the 
ordinance to exempt government business, but un- 
less the fee is reduced the burden is just as oner- 
ous and the revenue of the city is in no way im- 
paired. License fees for occupation taxes usually 
are of this nature, namely, fixed in an arbitrary 
lump sum, rather than being based upon some per- 
centage of the revenue of the portion of the 
business taxed. Thus the interposition of the 
federal courts in such cases is little more than a 
technical victory for the telegraph companies” 
(p. 38). 

Mr. Walker’s study, then, is of considerable 
general interest, and ought to be on the desk of 
every person concerned with the legal aspect of 
municipal ordinance making. 

JAMES Hart 

Jouns Hopkins UNIVERSITY 


DIGEST OF CURRENT PUBLICATIONS 
Edited by ORIN F. NOLTING 


Finance 


Committee on State and Local Expenditures, 
The Financial Administration of Government, U.S. 
Chamber of Commerce, July, 1929. Pp. 31. 

This report prepared by Dr. W. F. Willough- 
by, a member of the committee, outlines an 
efficient method for the handling of public 
funds. Good financial administration must make 
provision for the following systems: revenue, as- 
sessment, collection, treasury, purchasing, account- 
ing and reporting, budget, appropriation, financial 
control, and audit. Two plans of financial or- 
ganization for cities are outlined: under one plan 
the office of comptroller is a bureau in the finance 
department and under the other a single depart- 
ment responsible direct to the chief executive. 
Under the first plan the finance department in- 
cludes the bureaus of comptroller, assessments, 
treasury, and contracting and purchasing. The 
comptroller’s office contains the separate divisions 
of budget, claims, and accounts; and the treasur- 
er’s office the divisions of collections, deposits, and 


disbursements. This report defines the work of 
the various activities outlined in the organization 
set-up. 


Fire Administration 

National Fire Waste Council, The Rural Fire 
Department, U.S. Chamber of Commerce, 1928. 
Pp. 40. 

In this report is outlined a plan for organizing 
and equipping a rural fire department. It is stated 
that in some cases rural areas are able to get the 
services of the fire department in nearby cities 
or towns, but generally the taxpayers of towns 
cannot permit their fire engines to leave them de- 
fenseless by answering an alarm miles out in the 
country. As a remedy it is suggested that money 
be raised for a county fire engine, which would be 
given to the town in trust, manned by town fire- 
men, and used at both town and county fires. In 
the case of a large city it might be possible to get 
certain city fire companies to respond to rural 
calls. It is pointed out, however, that such an ar- 
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rangement would not be very satisfactory, as city 
engines are fitted for hydrant service and that city 
firemen may not be resourceful in combatting 
rural fires. 


National Fire Waste Council, Procedure for 
Conducting Short Courses for Firemen, US. 
Chamber of Commerce, 1929. Pp. 8. 


This pamphlet points out that courses for 
firemen have been initiated by several universities 
and that it is the plan of the National Fire Waste 
Council to secure the introduction of similar 
courses in all states. This pamphlet contains sug- 
gestions for procedure in instituting short courses 
for firemen. It is suggested that the state univer- 
sity or other leading school in the state establish 
a course and that there should be at least one stu- 
dent for each twenty-five men in the fire depart- 
ment. In addition to practical instruction in the 
best methods of fire department maneuvering, in- 
cluding the raising of ladders, laying of hose, ven- 
tilation of burning buildings, and rescue and first 
aid work, the firemen and officers would be taught 
building construction, fire prevention, elementary 
hydraulics, dangerous chemicals and gases, etc. 


Forecasting Growth 

Bibbins, J. R., “Forecasting City Growth,” 
National Municipal Review, XVIII (September, 
1929). Pp. 563-64. 

The author writes of the value of an eco- 
nomic forecast in planning urban service facilities. 
In forecasting the probable building cubage by 
five-year stages, from 1925 to 1950, in the business 
district of Detroit, the buildings were separated 
into seven different classifications and the terri- 
tory divided into forty-five zones. The area in- 
volved covered 550 city blocks. The first step was 
to forecast the population of Detroit in 1950. The 
next question was the economic relation between 
building construction and population. As no sta- 
tistics were available elsewhere the problem was 
attacked on the basis of land value and it was 
found that a very rational relationship existed be- 
tween land value and population. A study of over 
twenty “key blocks” verified the relationship. 

Further technical studies of probable building 
cubage reflecting land value and population growth 
developed a rational formula. Deeply involved in 
the problem were questions of design, range of 
rentals, financing practice, construction methods, 
and cost ranges. The probable effect of zoning 
height limitations also were considered. 

According to the author the results of this 
intensive study indicate that forecasting may form 
the finest argument for adequate city planning and 
zoning, of which future building cubage is the 
very foundation. 
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Municipal Administration (General) 


Roberts, J. R. H., “The Professional Expert 
and Administrative Control,” Public Administra- 
tion, VII (July, 1929), 247-51. 

In England, the professional qualification is 
the necessary adjunct to the administrative. The 
chief professional expert, however, is chosen 
rather for his administrative abilities and experi- 
ence than for his purely technical qualifications, 
while a subordinate is usually chosen for his 
technical qualifications. The result of this sys- 
tem, according to the author, is to induce the re- 
cruits in the professional branches of local gov- 
ernment service to concentrate on high technical 
qualifications on their entering into the service, 
and to encourage those who, after having entered, 
aspire to the higher positions to specialize in gain- 
ing administrative experience and knowledge. 

Although this system works satisfactorily it 
is open to certain weaknesses, such as too great a 
degree of “departmentalization.” As a remedy it 
is suggested that a greater degree of co-ordination 
and co-operation between the professional experts 
themselves be achieved by a closer personal con- 
tact between them and the fostering of the central 
idea that they must advise and administer not only 
in the interests of their own department, but in 
the interest of their municipality as a whole. For 
example, in a large city, the setting up of a central- 
ized purchasing system offers such opportunities. 
The author also suggests that the professional 
experts make intensive studies of administra- 
tive methods not only in their own department 
but also of administration in its widest sense. 


Municipal Borrowing 


Moser, Earl L., “Regional Variation in Mu- 
nicipal Borrowing Rates,” National Municipal Re- 
view, XVIII (October, 1929), 629-31. 

This article is based on a study of data col- 
lected on 815 bond issues sold during the years 
1926-27 by cities in the states of Massachusetts, 
New York, Illinois, Iowa, California, Oregon, and 
Washington. The purpose of the study was to 
make a comparison between different regions of 
the country and not between individual cities. A 
regional comparison with cities placed in three 
size groups shows that borrowing rate increases as 
one moves westward. A possible exception to this 
principle is California, where rates are more near- 
ly equal to midwestern rates than to those of the 
Pacific northwest. The author warns the reader 
that the amounts of the differences would prob- 
ably be changed if the cities were placed in differ- 
ent size groups and that the exact differences for 
the two years studied may not be the same for 
other years 
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With these warnings in mind, Mr. Moser 
states that one may safely say that the cities of 
Illinois and lowa pay from .25 per cent to .50 per 
cent more for their funds than do the cities of 
New York and Massachusetts, while cities in the 
Pacific northwest pay from .75 per cent to I per 
cent more for their borrowed funds than do the 
cities in the east and from .25 per cent to .75 per 
cent more than cities in the middle west. 

The best explanation of these differences is 
the well-known economic law that there is resist- 
ance to the free flow of funds from one place to 
another and this resistance increases as the dis- 
tance between the place of supply and the place 
of demand increases. The greatest supply of 
funds for investment is in the east, and investors 
hesitate to send their money to distant and un- 
familiar places. California rates are lower than 
those of the Pacific northwest particularly because 
San Francisco and Los Angeles in themselves are 
centers of investable funds. California is also bet- 
ter known in the east than the states immediately 
north of her. Then too, in the mind of the invest- 
or, new communities have somewhat less stability 
than those long established. The latter have met 
the test of time and their industries have shown 
that they can survive and pay the taxes necessary 
to carry a debt burden. 

The author points out that if borrowing rates 
in the west are higher because capital is afraid 
of the distant and unfamiliar, it behooves the in- 
vestor to investigate the actual results of western 
city bonds as he may find that an Oregon city 
bond with a 5% per cent yield may be fully as 


safe as an eastern bond yielding but 412 per cent. 


Municipal Ordinances 

Walker, Harvey, Federal Limitations Upon 
Municipal Ordinance Making Power, The Ohio 
State University Press, 1929. Pp. viii, 207. 

See Book Review section this issue. 


Municipal Waste 

Peterson, Carl H., “Salvaging Municipal 
Waste,” Virginia Municipal Review, VI, 115-16 
(August, 1929). 

The first salvaging came as a result of garbage 
reduction whereby fats were extracted from the 
garbage and the remaining residue, called tankage, 
used for fertilizer and chicken feed. According to 
the author a can baler can now be secured which 
presses cans together in bales of about thirty-five 
to forty pounds. Automobile bodies may be dis- 
posed of by cutting them into squares with large 
shears. The author states that Ferndale, Michigan, 
has found it profitable to pick up all paper from 
the merchants every day and ship it direct to the 


paper mills in carload lots. The author believes 
that that there is nothing that can not be salvaged 
at a profit. 


Regional Planning 

James, Harlean, ‘“‘Cost of Regional Planning,” 
Journal of Land and Public Utility Economics, V, 
303-10 (August, 1929). 

This article is based on material gathered by 
the American Civic Association on regional plan- 
ning activities in fourteen regions, containing about 
one-third of the urban population of the United 
States. These regions are as follows: Boston, Chi- 
cago, Cleveland, Detroit, Los Angeles, Milwaukee, 
New York, Niagara Frontier, Onondaga (Syra- 
cuse), Philadelphia Tri-State, St. Paul-Minneap- 
olis, Santa Barbara County, Toledo, and Washing- 
ton. The author states that it would appear that 
about $2,000,000 has been or will be expended in 
making regional plans for the 25,000 square miles 
covered by these regions, only four of which cover 
comprehensive regional plans, namely: Los An- 
geles, New York, Philadelphia, and Washington. 

The costs in the four regions preparing com- 
prehensive plans are: $800,000 in New York; 
about $90,000 for survey and plans for Washing- 
ton; a budget of $500,000 the next three years’ 
work in the Philadelphia Tri-State region; and an 
annual budget of $50,000 for the Los Angeles re- 
gion. The author states that regional planning 
costs but a fraction of the actual purchase of land 
or construction of utilities in putting the plan into 
effect. The crux of the matter lies in the cost of 
not planning. 


Utilities 

Lewis, Harold M., and others, Physical Con- 
ditions and Public Services. Volume VIII, Region- 
al Survey of New York and Its Environs, 19209. 
Pp. 209. 

This is the final volume of the survey of the 
metropolitan area of New York. The first part de- 
scribes geographical and climatic conditions; the 
second, water supply and sewerage problems; the 
third, refuse disposal and oil pollution of harbor 
waters; while the fourth part comprehensively 
surveys power, light, and other supply services, in- 
cluding super-power and its probable effect on de- 
centralization. The remainder of the report is de- 
voted to an interesting review of the history of 
planning in the New York region, and the limits 
and difficulties of the regional survey. 


Mosher, William E., and others, Electrical 
Utilities: The Crisis in Public Control. Harper 
and Brothers, 1929. Pp. 335. 

See Book Review section this issue. 
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NEWS OF THE MONTH 


By THE MANAGING EDITOR 
NOTES AND EVENTS 


Recent Developments in Public Health.— 
The fifty-eighth annual meeting of the American 
Public Health Association held at Minneapolis, 
September 30 to October 5, was the occasion for 
discussing present-day problems in health admin- 
istration. In a paper before the Health Officers’ 
Section, Dr. George C. Ruhland, health officer of 
Syracuse, New York, discussed the important and 
perplexing questions relating to staff salaries, vaca- 
tion and sick leaves, probation periods, and empha- 
sized the wide divergence of present-day practice. 
As a result, a committee with Dr. Ruhland as 
chairman was appointed to further study the sub- 
ject and report at the next convention. Among 
the other matters of more general interest dis- 
cussed at the meeting was that of nursing service 
for a city in relation to the surrounding county, 
particularly as concerns the smaller cities. 

To date fifty-seven cities, representing twen- 
ty-four states, have enrolled in the health con- 
servation contest sponsored by the United States 
Chamber of Commerce.t The committee on ad- 
ministrative practice of the American Public 
Health Association, 370 Seventh Avenue, New 
York City, is in a position to give a limited amount 
of free consultant service to cities entered in this 
contest. 

Since city officials are beginning to realize that 
the promotion of public health is fully as impor- 
tant as other branches of municipal administra- 
tion more thought is being given to providing suit- 
able quarters for housing health departments. A 
suggested plan for a health department building 
for a city of 60,000 population is outlined in an 
article, “Adequate Health Department Quarters,” 
by James A. Tobey, in the September, 1929, issue 
of The American City. 

W. F. Wacker, D.P.H. 


California and New England City Man- 
agers Meet.—The convention of the California 
City Managers’ Association was held in Oakland, 
October 7 to 9. Twenty-five California city man- 
agers and a number of mayors and councilmen at- 
tended. John N. Edy, city manager of Berkeley, 
presented a paper on the subject of, “The Proper 
Proportion of Fire Losses to Fire Premiums By 
Which a City May be Justified in Spending Money 
for Fire Department Equipment.” R. M. Dorton, 


*See Pustic MANAGEMENT for September, 1929, 
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city manager of Monterey, talked on “The Cost of 
Various Methods of Garbage Disposal,” and A. E. 
Stockberger, city manager of Alhambra, talked on 
“Red Flags of Public Management.” Other city 
managers who took part in the program were Clif- 
ton Hickok, E. A. Rolison, O. S. Roen, R. V. Orbi- 
son, H. A. Kluegel, C. F. Weissgerber, G. L. Buck, 
and J. W. Charleville. 

The fourth conference of the New England 
City Managers’ Association was held in Norwood, 
Massachusetts, October 25-26, in co-operation 
with the Harvard Bureau for Research in Munici- 
pal Government. The following city managers pre- 
sented papers or discussions: Sydney Lee Ruggles, 
Bellows Falls, Vermont; James E. Barlow, Port- 
land, Maine; Henry Goodale, Middleboro, Massa- 
chusetts; Edward F. Harrington, Fall River, 
Massachusetts; Harold L. Everett, Mansfield, 
Massachusetts; and B. I. Miller, West Hartford, 
Connecticut. C. A. Bingham of Norwood, presi- 
dent of the Association, presided at the meetings. 


Does the Term “Supplies” Include or Ex- 
clude Materials and Equipment?—This was the 
issue confronting the Supreme Court of Oneida 
County, New York, in the case of McLuney Motor 
Company vs. Pringle. The decision of Justice 
Miller, recently handed down, is of paramount im- 
portance to the interpretation of purchasing laws. 

In May, 1921, the board of supervisors of 
Oneida County created a purchasing department 
under the provision of article 12-B of the county 
law. This general law gave any county purchasing 
agent, appointed in accordance therewith, the au- 
thority to “make all purchases, and all contracts 
for supplies, of every nature, for the county” or 
any agency thereof. The purchasing agent of Onei- 
da County had, since 1921 and until January 16, 
1929, been permitted to do all the buying for the 
entire county government. On the latter date, the 
board of supervisors directed its clerk to purchase 
an automobile for the overseer of snow removal, 
thus ignoring the county purchasing agent in the 
transaction. 

In its decision the court reviewed the special 
laws enacted by the legislature prior to 1921 by 
which certain counties of New York had estab- 
lished purchasing departments, and concluded that 
the word “supplies” was not used by the legisla- 
ture in a narrow or restricted sense. The court 
also took cognizance of the fact that the board of 
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supervisors of Oneida County had also so inter- 
preted the general law of 1921 until the instant 
case arose in January of this year. This important 
and clear-cut decision by Justice Miller concludes 
as follows: 

“Considering the language employed in article 
12-B of the County Law, the purposes for which 
it was adopted, the special laws that preceded its 
enactment and the construction given it by the 
board, leads me to the conclusion that the Legisla- 
ture did not intend to use the word ‘supplies’ in a 
narrow and restricted sense, but rather to vest the 
purchasing agent with the power to make pur- 
chases of all kinds including equipment of every 
character.” 

RUSSELL ForRBES 


Traffic Problems Discussed in Chicago.— 
The various sessions of the Annual Safety Con- 
gress held in Chicago from September 30 to Oc- 
tober 4, were attended by a large number of per- 
sons representing municipalities, local safety 
councils, public utility companies, and taxicab and 
automotive fleet owners. The chief purpose of the 
meeting was to consider plans and problems to- 
ward the promotion of uniformity of traffic regu- 
lations and handling along the lines of nation-wide 
standards of traffic control recommended by the 
National Conference on Street and Highway Safe- 
ty and the American Engineering Council. Some 
of the more important subjects along this line 
were: Traffic Administration and Enforcement; 
The Human Side of Traffic Accidents; Traffic En- 
gineering Methods; and, Traffic Problems. As a 
direct result of these meetings all of the sessions 
combined in a recommendation to the executive 
committee of the National Safety Council that a 
special section on street and highway traffic be or- 
ganized. 

Ear J. REEDER 

NaTION aL SAFETY COUNCIL 


Recoupment of Costs Through Excess Con- 
demnation.—A U.S. Circuit Court of Appeals has 
declared unconstitutional a Cincinnati ordinance 
authorizing excess condemnation. (Cincinnati v. 
Vesper, 33 Fed. [2d] 242). Evidence showed 
that the real purpose of condemnation was to sell 
such excess at a profit and devote the proceeds to 
pay for the improvement. Commenting editorially 
on this decision in the National Municipal Review, 
H. W. Dodds writes as follows: “The court held 
that under the fourteenth amendment to the con- 
stitution of the United States mere financial profit 
cannot be held to be a public use justifying the ap- 
propriation of private property even upon full pay- 
ment to the owners 
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“Few advocates of excess condemnation rest 
their case upon the profit argument. Indeed, with 
respect to recapture of a part of the enhanced 
value, there is little which cannot be more easily 
secured by the method of special assessments. In 
the Cincinnati case excess condemnation does not 
appear to have been necessary to protect the im- 
provement or to enable effective utilization of 
remnants. 

“Professor C. W. Tooke suggests that with the 
profit-taking element removed nothing is gained by 
placing excess condemnation amendments in state 
constitutions, since an excess taking which would 
satisfy either the remnant theory or the protec- 
tion theory would probably be sustained as public 
purpose under te general principles of eminent 
domain. If this is true, and we believe it is, the 
travail involved in securing such amendments, as 
recently witnessed in Michigan, seems unnecesary 
in most states. 

“Judicial decisions on excess condemnation 
under statutory authority are few. They were ren- 
dered before city planning and zoning, as we know 
them, had developed. In view of the general un- 
derstanding of city planning, it is probable that the 
courts today would take a more liberal attitude 
toward legislation authorizing cities to condemn 
property in excess of what is physically needed for 
the improvement. 

“If the Ohio decision reaches the United States 
Supreme Court and is sustained thereby, it will 
settle once and for all the question of profit-taking 
through excess condemnation, and will do much to 
remove opposition to the proper use of excess con- 
demnation in other connections. The fear that the 
municipality might enter into the real estate busi- 
ness has been one of the most effective deterrents 
to the excess condemnation movement.” 


A Novel Playground Project.—When the 
city of Sweetwater, Texas, formed a city plan com- 
mission several months ago it was discovered that 
the only available playgrounds were those in con- 
nection with public schools and that there were 
large areas without playgrounds. Further study 
revealed that it would be advisable to use unpaved 
residential streets for play areas, and the city plan 
commission has undertaken the development of 
the first units in the system. By closing alternate 
streets to traffic the street department would be re- 
lieved of the maintenance of fifteen miles of streets 
which would be taken over by the park depart- 
ment and developed into areas fifty to seventy feet 
wide and 320 feet long. It is reported that a num- 
ber of property owners have petitioned to have 
such areas established adjacent to their property. 
These areas are to be maintained by the city and 
should it become necessary in the future to use 
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any of these areas as traffic ways they can be re- 
leased. S. H. Bothwell is city manager of Sweet- 
water, a city of 12,000 population. 


Measurement Standards for Street Sanita- 
tion Work.—The subject of measurement stand- 
ards for street sanitation received considerable 
attention at the convention of the International 
Association of Street Sanitation Officials, held in 
Jacksonville, Florida, October 14 to 16. Charles 
A. Grossart of Indianapolis, chairman of a com- 
mittee co-operating with the National Committee 
on Municipal Standards, presented a report on the 
subject, and Gustave A. Moe presented a commit- 
tee report on “Simplified and Uniform Cost Keep- 
ing.” The importance of the work of these two 
committees and the fact that their work is closely 
related resulted in a decision to combine them into 
a new committee on ‘Standardizing Measurements 
and Uniform Cost Keeping,’ with the writer as 
chairman. 

Some of the more important subjects present- 
ed and discussed were: importance and method of 
care of equipment, management of street cleaning 
personnel, costs and methods of garbage disposal 
systems, and dust prevention on paved streets. 

JoserH J. PETRANEK 


Indiana Council-Manager Law Declared 
Void.—For a second time this year a state council- 
manager act has been declared unconstitutional. 
In Owensboro v. Hazel, 17 S.W.* 1031, the Ken- 
tucky Supreme Court nullified the city manager 
act of that state. (See comment in PusLic MAn- 
AGEMENT, Vol. XI [ July, 1920], p. 523). On Sep- 
tember 24 the Indiana statute was likewise held 
void. In both cases the decision rested on techni- 
cal objections arising from faulty drafting of the 
acts involved, and presumably the judicial objec- 
tions can be overcome by passing more skilfully 
drawn statutes 

The Indiana law required a referendum on 
the adoption of the manager plan whenever a peti- 
tion signed by twenty per cent of the eligible vot- 
ers was filed with the city clerk. In the case of In- 
dianapolis this necessitated 19,000 signatures. The 
clerk was then required to ascertain, within the en- 
suing five days, if the petition were “signed by a 
sufficient number of qualified electors.” The court 
was unable to see how it would be possible to per- 
form such a task in so short a time, especially 
since the determination of the eligibility of each 
elector is of a judicial rather than ministerial na- 
ture. Indiana has no registration law, and hence no 
official register of electors against which the clerk’s 
assistants could check the signatures on the peti- 
tion. This fact lends a certain plausibility to the 
argument that the decision of the electoral qualifi- 
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cations of each signer could not be delegated to 
subordinates. 

It is both extraordinary and surprising, how- 
ever, to find an important statute declared entirely 
void because one of its subsidiary sections is diffi- 
cult to administer. It is particularly difficult to 
understand the logic of the court when it is remem- 
bered that the law has been in force nearly a dec- 
ade and the section complained of has been suc- 
cessfully applied in the case of two municipal ref- 
erenda. Judges have generally refused to nullify 
statutes because of burdens imposed on adminis- 
trative officers, or because of conjectural difficul- 
ties in carrying out portions of the acts. (See 
Rail and River Coal Co. v. Yaple, 236 U.S. [1915], 
336.) It is universally recognized that it is not the 
function of the court to judge the expediency or 
the feasibility of the law, and usually they have 
hesitated to hold a statute void for impracticabili- 
ty for fear of overstepping the bounds of their con- 
stitutional authority. 

But this case goes even further. Since it is 
impractical to apply the referendum provision to a 
large city like Indianapolis, the court holds that 
the law does not have the uniform operation over 
the entire state which the constitution requires 
where a general law is feasible. Hence the court 
concludes that the entire statute is void not only 
for the capital, but also for all the rest of the cities 
of the state. In a long train of earlier decisions, 
the Indiana Supreme Court had held that the leg- 
islature alone had authority to determine whether 
a local law instead of a general one was necessary 
(Crist v. Moloney, 187 Ind. 614), a rule which is 
certainly severely limited by this case, to say the 
least. Furthermore, the very fact that the court 
finds the statute impractical for the largest city in 
the state would indicate that special treatment is 
necessary and therefore the act need not be a gen- 
eral one. It is hardly reasonable to declare a law 
void for lack of uniformity when the only excep- 
tions found in the law are due to judicial emascu- 
lation. 

The difficulties of administering this act in In- 
dianapolis were called to the attention of the 1929 
legislature, and an amendment was passed which 
should have met the court’s objections. The elec- 
tion adopting the council-manager plan in the cap- 
ital, however, had been held in 1927, and the court 
refused to give the amendment retroactive effect to 
cure the constitutional defect of the law. In this 
respect the court was certainly unnecessarily se- 
vere if not indeed, as the two dissenting justices 
insist, overruling their earlier decision of Walsh v. 
State ex rel. Soules, 142 Ind. 357. 

When a court finds it necessary to rest its de- 
cision on such specious and fallacious bases as 
those given in this case, one is tempted to con- 
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clude that the judges were under other social in- 
fluences than the strict interpretation of the law. 
A reading of the majority’s opinion gives one the 
impression that the three judges who concurred in 
it were determined to nullify the manager plan. It 
is to be hoped that this was not the case, and that 
another council-manager statute, more skilfully 
drawn, will be upheld without resorting to the ne- 
cessity of changing the personnel of the court. The 
Indiana Supreme Court has been known to over- 
rule political decisions rendered by a three to two 
vote on other questions, and it is possible that the 
legislature might be able to meet both the objec- 
tions which the court expressed and those which 
they hinted might be raised against the old law. 

But even if the progress of the manager plan 
in Indiana is not blocked permanently by this de- 
cision, it certainly will be delayed. The case is also 
unfortunate since it throws this branch of the law 
into hopeless confusion. Further litigation will 
certainly be necessary to determine the status of 
both the municipal government and the ordinances 
of Michigan City which has been operating under 
the manager plan since 1922. 

Ropney L. Mort 
University oF CHICAGO 


The Pittsburgh City-County Charter.—The 
commission that prepared the city-county charter 
for Pittsburgh has sought to secure authorization 
to re-submit the charter for a second vote, the 
charter having failed to secure the necessary two- 
thirds vote in a majority of the municipalities in 
the county at the election on June 25. The Alle- 
ghany County court of common pleas, when asked 
for a ruling on the matter of re-submission, de- 
cided that the charter could not be re-submitted 
without authorization from the legislature. The 
matter was then appealed to the Pennsylvania Su- 
preme Court, and this court recently declared that 
lack of actual controversy leaves it without juris- 
diction. The charter act itself did not provide for 
re-submission for a second vote, but it was be- 
lieved that such authority was contained in the 
constitutional amendment authorizing the char- 
ter act. 

It is interesting to note that the proposed 
charter received a majority vote of 46,000 on June 
25, and that only 374 additional votes properly 
distributed would have secured the adoption of the 
charter and thus made Pittsburgh the first feder- 
ated city in America. 


National Conference on Improving City 
Government.—This is the term applied to the 
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joint annual conventions of the National Munici- 
pal League, the Governmental Research Associa- 
tion and the National Association of Civic Secre- 
taries, meeting in Chicago, November 12 to 14. 
Some of the convention subjects are: Is the Man- 
ager Plan Adaptable to Counties?; Do Crime Sur- 
veys Lessen Crime?; Civic Education; Equalizing 
the Tax Burden; Calendar Simplification and Mu- 
nicipal Administration; Traffic Regulation; Re- 
gional Consolidation; and Aviation and Municipal 
Progress. The program includes an inspection trip 
to Winnetka, Illinois, where H. L. Woolhiser is city 
manager. Russell Forbes is secretary of the League 
and also of the Governmental Research Associa- 
tion. 


American Municipal Association Meets in 
Chicago.—The annual meeting~of the American 
Municipal Association will be held in Chicago, No- 
vember 14 and 15. The meeting on the first day 
will overlap with the meetings of the organizations 
mentioned above. The various round tables and 
leaders are as follows: Schools for Municipal Of- 
ficials, Sedley H. Phinney, leader, and paper by 
W. P. Capes; Conduct of League Conventions, 
Morton L. Wallerstein, leader, and paper by Wil- 
liam J. Locke; Promoting Good City Legislation, 
Frank G. Pierce, leader, and discussion by J. Her- 
man Knisely; Municipal Reporting, Morris B. 
Lambie, leader. Problems of publishing a League 
magazine, writing editorials, and selling advertis- 
ing will be discussed by A. D. McLarty, Harold D. 
Smith, Frederick McMillin, Harvey W. Draper, E. 
P. Owen, and James Errant. Dr. Charles E. Mer- 
riam will deliver an address on “The Future of the 
State Municipal League Secretarial Work.” Don 
C. Sowers is president of the Association, and 
John G. Stutz is executive secretary. 


Sketches of Oklahoma City Managers.— 
The Oklahoma Municipal Review carries in each 
issue a biographical sketch of some Oklahoma city 
manager. These interesting articles are prepared 
by instructors and students in the School of Citi- 
zenship and Public Affairs of the University of 
Oklahoma. Sketches of the following city manag- 
ers have already appeared: John T. Hamill, Nor- 
man; E. M. Fry, Oklahoma City; E. W. Fassett, 
El Reno; H. M. Renner, Woodward; R. H. Lines, 
Walters; George Smee, Ponca City; M. W. 
Keeney, Edmond; J. H. Bender, Duncan; and A. 
F. McGarr, Muskogee 
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RECENT CITY MANAGER APPOINTMENTS 


Cushing, Oklahoma.—J. W. Flint, who has 
been city manager of Yale, Oklahoma, since July, 
1927, recently resigned to become the first city 
manager of Cushing, effective September 27, 1920. 


Fernandina, Florida.—Russell A. Smith, a 
civil engineer, was appointed city manager on Sep- 
tember 18. Mr. Smith is a graduate of Iowa State 
College, Ames, Iowa, and has had fifteen years of 
experience in engineering construction in various 
parts of the south. He succeeds J. Fred Lohman, 
who is now city collector and treasurer in Fernan- 
dina. 


Ferndale, Michigan.—Jay F. Gibbs, city en- 
gineer of Ferndale for the past four years, was ap- 
pointed city manager on September 4. He suc- 
ceeds Carl H. Peterson, who had been city manager 
since May, 1924. 


Knoxville, Tennessee.—At the first meeting 
of the newly elected city council on October 4, Neil 
Bass, city manager since January, 1920, was re- 
moved from office by a vote of seven to four, and 
George Dempster, a local contractor and engineer, 
appointed city manager. 


McCracken, Kansas.—J. N. Edwards, a lo- 
cal contractor, was appointed city manager of Mc- 
Cracken, effective October 1. He succeeds E. H. 
Seiling, city manager since July, 1925, who re- 


signed to become chief engineer of the Western 
Power and Light Corporation at McCracken. 


Newburgh, New York.—Major William J. 
McKay, who was city manager of Newburgh from 
1920 to 1924, was again appointed city manager 
on September 23, following the resignation of W. 
T. McCaw, who had been city manager since Jan- 
uary, 1924. According to newspaper reports, Mr. 
McKay accepted the position only after the coun- 
cil had agreed to six conditions, namely: that he 
be allowed to be city manager in fact, and not in 
name only; that it was understood he had never 
sought the job; that he is not required to leave his 
own business; that he is not responsible for the 
city’s financial condition, its new budget, or its tax 
rate; that no new public works be started; and, 
that if any tax reduction is possible, credit is to be 
given to the council. 


Plant City, Florida.—On October 3, the city 
council appointed John Dickerson to the position 
ef city manager. He succeeds E. H. Thompson, 
who resigned last July, after two years of service. 
Mr. Dickerson is a civil engineer, and was for- 
merly connected with the New Jersey state high- 
way department. 


Yale, Oklahoma.—Upon the resignation of 
J. W. Flint, who is now city manager of Cushing, 
Edward McClary was appointed city manager ef- 
fective October 1. Mr. McClary has been water 
and light superintendent in Yale since 1922. 


ELECTIONS 


Barberton, Ohio.—On November 5, the elec- 
tors will vote on the question of appointing a 
commission to draft a council-manager charter. 


Dallas, Texas.—The proposed council-man- 
ager charter prepared by a charter commission has 
been submitted to the city council and the refer- 
endum on its adoption will be held on December 
17. If adopted, the charter will go into effect May 
I, 1931. 


Delaware, Ohio.—The question of electing a 
commission to draft a council-manager charter for 
Delaware will be voted upon on November 5. If 
a favorable vote is cast the charter will be pre- 
pared and submitted to the people in 1930. 


Flint, Michigan.—The electors of Flint will 
vote on the adoption of a proposed council-man- 
ager charter on December 2, 1929. If adopted it 
will go into effect in April, 1930. 


Newark, Ohio.—The council has decided to 
submit the question of a new charter to the elec- 
tors on November 5. Over 1,000 signatures were 
on the petition requesting the election. If a fa- 
vorable vote is cast a commission will be appoint- 
ed to draft a charter. 


New Rochelle, New York.—The referendum 
on the adoption of the proposed council-manager 
charter will be held on November s. 


St. Paul, Minnesota.—The proposed coun- 
cil-manager charter recently prepared by a charter 
commission will be submitted to the electors on 
November 5. St. Paul had the mayor-council plan 
until 1913, when the commission plan was adopted. 


Yakima, Washington.—A board of freehold- 
ers has recently prepared a proposed council-man- 
ager charter which will be submitted to the elec- 
tors on November 18. 
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As previously reported in these columns, 
Ironton, Piqua, and Portsmouth, Ohio, cities which 
have already adopted council-manager charters, 
will elect their new councils on November 5, the 
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new form of government going into effect Jan- 
uary 1, 1930. Shawnee, Oklahoma, will elect its 
first council under the new form of government in 
April, 1930. 


CITIES STUDYING THE COUNCIL-MANAGER PLAN 


Covington, Kentucky.—A local city manager 
club has launched a drive to elect four commis- 
sioners in November who will favor the appoint- 
ment of a city manager. Covington adopted the 
council-manager plan over a year ago under a state 
law which was declared unconstitutional in May, 
1929. 


Holdenville, Oklahoma.—The present mayor 
was recently elected on a platform which advo- 
cated an early referendum on the adoption of the 
council-manager plan. The local Kiwanis Club 
favors the adoption of a council-manager charter. 


Houston, Texas.—Mayor Walter E. Mon- 
teith of Houston has recently appointed a city 
manager advisory committee of fifty citizens to 
study the operation of the council-manager plan. 
If this committee favors the adoption of the coun- 
cil-manager plan, another committee will be named 
to draft a suitable charter for submission to the 
people. 


Jackson, Mississippi—Mayor Walter A. 
Scott has written to a number of city managers in- 
quiring about the council-manager plan. 


Lorain, Ohio.—Petitions requesting the ap- 
pointment of a commission to study the charter 
needs of the city and frame a charter have been 
presented to the city council. 


Olean, New York.—The citizens have recent- 
ly organized for the purpose of promoting a cam- 
paign to secure the adoption of a council-man- 
ager charter. 


Pleasant Hill, Missouri.—aA local newspaper 
reports that the Council is considering the employ- 
ment of a city manager, the city charter making 
provision for that position 


Portland, Oregon.—The Charter Revision 
League has requested the city council to fix a date 
for a special referendum on the adoption of the 
council-manager charter prepared by the League. 


Stillwater, Oklahoma.—The model city 
charter prepared by the National Municipal 
League is being used as a basis for preparing a 
council-manager charter for Stillwater, which will 
be submitted to the electors in April, 1930. 


Vancouver, Washington.—The civic com- 
mittee of the Chamber of Commerce has recom- 
mended a change from the present mayor-council 
form.of government to the council-manager type. 


Windsor, Canada.—The provincial legisla- 
ture of Ontario has passed a special act enabling 
Windsor to adopt the council-manager plan 


NEW ASSOCIATION MEMBERS 
APPLICATIONS FOR ACTIVE MEMBERSHIP 


J. W. ANpeRSON has been city manager of 
Beaumont, Texas, since May, 1928, and is an as- 
sociate member of the Association. He attended 
public schools in Louisiana and at the age of fif- 
teen went to work with a lumber company. In 
1909, he was employed by a Beaumont furniture 
company, where he reached the position of assist- 
ant manager in 1928, when he resigned to become 
city manager of Beaumont. 


Cartes K. Dopp, who has been city manager 
of Punta Gorda, Florida, since June, 10927, was 
born in Michigan in 1894, and studied engineering 
at the University of Michigan 
Dodd served as consulting engineer in various ca- 


Prior to 1927, Mr. 


pacit ies 


R. B. Ettis, city manager of Kerrville, Texas, 
since September, 1928, was born in Denison, Texas, 
in 1880. From 1023 to 1928, Mr. Ellis was super- 
intendent of the municipal water works and in 
charge of streets and sewers in Denison, Texas 


Harovp H. Everett has been city manager of 
Mansfield, Massachusetts, since May, 1928, and is 
an associate member of the Association. Mr. Ev- 
erett is thirty-two years of age. He attended Bos- 
ton University School of Business Administration 
in 1923. From 1923 to 1928, he was town collec- 
tor and treasurer of Mansfield 


CiypeE B. KING was reappointed city manager 
of El Dorado, Kansas, in May, 1029. He had 
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served as city manager from 1923 to 1926. Mr. 
King was born in 1879 and graduated from Ottawa 
University in 1902. For seventeen years following 
his graduation he was engaged in stock raising in 
Kansas, followed by four years in road construc- 
tion work and later as a contractor. 


Harry A. KLvueceL, became city manager of 
Sacramento, California, on October 15, 1928. He 
was born in California, in 1880. In 1902, he gradu- 
ated from the University of California in civil en- 
gineering. For the next fifteen years Mr. Kluegel 
served as chief engineer for various railroad and 
power companies. During the world war he served 
as a major in one of the engineering divisions. 
Following the war, he engaged in private practice 
as consulting engineer in San Francisco, later as 
State Water Commissioner, and in 1928 as engi- 
neer for the Hawaii Bureau of Governmental Re- 
search. Mr. Kluegel is a member of the American 
Society of Civil Engineers and several other or- 
ganizations. 


A. F. McGarr, who was appointed city man- 
ager of Muskogee in April, 1926, was born in Iowa, 
fifty-seven years ago. He attended the Universities 
of Michigan and Virginia, receiving a degree in 
law from the latter institution. From 1909 to rg11, 
he was mayor of Muskogee, and later served as 
city attorney. He has also been a member of the 
library board and board of education in Muskogee. 


Witsurn A. RicHMOoND, who has been city 
manager of San Leandro, California, since June, 
1928, was born in Salt Lake City, in 1884. He 
studied civil engineering at the University of 


Utah from 1900 to 1906. For ten years following 
his graduation, Mr. Richmond was assistant city 
engineer of Salt Lake City; 1917-1921 he was as- 
sistant engineer of highways for the state of Utah; 
1922-1927, construction engineer for a refining 
company; and 1927-28, field engineer for the city 
of Richmond, Utah. He is an associate member of 
the Association. 


FRANK L. SEYMOUR was appointed city man- 
ager of Bettendorf, Iowa, in May, 1928. He was 
born in Kansas in 1896, and attended Iowa State 
College where he received his degree in civil en- 
gineering in 1926. For one year following his 
graduation he was bridge engineer for Polk Coun- 
ty, Iowa, and then served as city engineer at Bet- 
tendorf for one year. He is an associate member. 


H. O. Tatum, city manager of Eastland, 
Texas, was born in Texas, in 1886. He attended 
high school and business college. Mr. Tatum was 
engaged in Y.M.C.A. work in Houston and Sher- 
man, Texas, for twelve years, an oil operator for 
five years, and for three years prior to 1928 was 
secretary of the Chamber of Commerce at Baird, 
Texas. He is an associate member of the Associa- 
tion. 


J. L. Womack, who has been city manager of 
Reidsville, North Carolina, since May, 1926, was 
born in Virginia in 1888. After attending business 
college, he was employed by the American To- 
bacco Company as an accountant. Up to the time 
of his appointment as city manager he held various 
accounting positions 


NEW ASSOCIATE MEMBERS AND SUBSCRIBERS 


Roy P. BisHop, recently appointed city manager 
of Salem, Virginia, is a new associate member. He 
was born in Kansas City, Kansas, in 1891, and 
educated in that city. He has served as an engineer 
in charge of street railway construction in Kansas 
City, also as an army engineer during the war, and 
since the war has been engaged in municipal en- 
gineering work. He is a member of the American 
Society of Civil Engineers 


CLarENCcE H. EL tiott, who was appointed 
city manager of Oak Park, Ferndale, Michigan, in 
August, 19020, was born in Michigan in 1902. He 
graduated from Albion College in 1925. Mr. El- 
liott studied municipal administration at the Uni- 
versity of Michigan, where he received the degree 
of master of arts in 1928, and was appointed as- 
sistant to the city manager of Pontiac, Michigan, 
immediately following his graduation 


Cart O. JOHNSON, city manager of Salina, 
Kansas, since July, 1929, recently became an asso- 
ciate member. He was born in Kansas, in 1872. 
For three years prior to his appointment as city 
manager, Mr. Johnson was city clerk of Beloit, 
Kansas. He has also held positions as secretary of 
chambers of commerce. 


Harry L. Lyncu, city manager of Benton 
Harbor, Michigan, since April, 1929, recently be- 
came an associate member. Mr. Lynch was born 
in Michigan in April, 1883. For the past twenty- 
five years he has held various managerial posi- 
tions with Swift and Company, the Union Carbide 
and Carbon Company, and the Baker Vawter 
Company. 


Epwarp McC rary, who was appointed city 
manager of Yale, Oklahoma, on October 1, 1929, 
was born in Oklahoma in 1893. He attended pub- 
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lic schools in Oklahoma. For seven years prior to 
his appointment as city manager, Mr. McClary 
was superintendent of water and light for the city 
of Yale. 


The following have recently become affiliated 
with the Association as subscribers: L. R. Brown, 
Visalia, California; Fred W. King, Portland, 
Maine; Chamber of Commerce, Barberton, Ohio; 
Ray S. Blinn, New Smyrna, Florida; W. C. Jones, 
Fillmore, California; Carl Monsees, Ocean City, 
Maryland; Morse Boulger Destructor Company, 


PUBLIC MANAGEMENT 


New York City; Albert H. Hall, Schenectady, 
New York; G. E. Mudge, Canton, Ohio; V. C. 
Musser, Highland Park, Illinois; E. V. Perry, 
Huntington, West Virginia; J. N. Valbert, Chicago, 


Illinois; Taxpayers’ Association of Fall River, | 
Massachusetts; A. P. Hancock, Crystal City, Tex- | 


as; David S. Runnels, Appleton, Wisconsin; Colo- 
nel C. W. Kutz, Washington, D.C.; C. L. Foster, 


New York City; V. J. Eckelkamp, McAllen, Tex. | 


as; Edward W. Humphreys, Erie, Pennsylvania; 
and, Herbert Johnson, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 


PRESS COMMENT 


Alliance, Nebraska, has had eight years’ ex- 
perience with the council-manager form of govern- 
ment. In that time Alliance has learned something 
worth knowing. 

Eight years ago Alliance was in debt and go- 
ing deeper, with little or no provision to take care 
of indebtedness. The city income was not always 
sufficient to meet expenses. One year, just before 
the city manager was installed, the deficit was 
$40,000. Quite a sum for a town the size of Alli- 
ance to fall behind in one year. 

In eight years the budget has been balanced. 
Debts have been paid. City business is running 
smoothly, and public needs have been taken care 
of in every way. Alliance is one of the brightest 
spots on the map of Nebraska 

It will be urged that Alliance is considerably 
smaller than Omaha. Business principles involved 
in municipal government do not vary with the size 
of the town. Efficiency is the same, no matter 
what the population or wealth may be. 

Alliance’s first job was to silence the politi- 
cians. Bosses and job seekers did not like the new 
order of running the town’s affairs. But the city 
manager has saved money, paid debts, built sew- 
ers, paved streets, put down water mains, and a 


lot of other needed improvements, and the levy for 
taxes has not increased. This has talked louder to 
the citizens than the voice of any politician. — 
Omaha (Neb.) Bee News. 


The end of the first year of the city-manager 
ager plan in Wichita Falls finds the citizenship 
pleased, generally speaking, with the results. The 
city’s finances are on a sound basis, with little 
floating indebtedness, and the pay-as-we-go policy 
strictly observed. Running expenses have been re- 
duced, the city’s credit has been repaired, and the 
city administration as a whole placed on an effi- 
cient basis. We believe that the citizenship is glad 
that the manager plan was adopted and that any 
move to return to the old plan would be vigorously 
resisted. —Wichita Falls (Tex.) Times 





POSITION WANTED 


Civil Engineer, registered, 40 years of age, married, 20 years’ ex- 
perience municipal engineering and administration, past four 
years municipal consultant and contracting. Familiar with and 
experienced in all phases of municipal activities. Desires to re- 
turn to active mur icipal connection as city Manager, engineer or 
director public works 


Address L, Pustrc MANAGEMENT 











WANTED—CITY MANAGERSHIP 


A man of matured business judgment and ability as pertaining to 
| municipal affairs, such as efficiency, economy, taxation, budge- 
tary preparation and procedure, and other kindred problems, 
desires a position as city manager. Desire an appointment free 
from political influence 


Address A, Pusttc MANAGEMENT 





WANTED—POSITION AS CITY 
COMPTROLLER 


A man of ability, integrity, and initiative desires a position as 
city controller, auditor or chief accountant with a large progres- 
sive municipality. Thoroughly qualified through actual experi- 
ence in general and municipal accounting to handle any kind of 
an assignment 


Address B, Pustic MANAGEMENT 


















WITH OUR ADVERTISERS 


A number of advertisers are availing themselves of the opportunity to reach the city 
managers by carrying an advertisement in this issue 


We commend to your attention the following pages 
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